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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


Narrative of a Journey through Greece in 1830. With Remarks 
upon the actual State of the Naval and Military Power of the Otto- 
man Empire. By Captain T. Abercrombie Trant, Author of 
“ Two Years in Ava.” 8vo. pp. 435. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tuis is quick work,—entering the Morea towards the end of October 

last year, going for several weeks to Constantinople, returning from 

Greece before March 1830, and bringing out an account of the 

journey in autumn! The author, however, appears to have been 

resident in the neighbouring isles; he is a man of candour and in- 
telligence, accustomed to observation ; and we are not among those 

who are of opinion that a great deal may not be seen in a 

few weeks, if people have eyes to sce it. The mysterious 

thing, called time, is to be measured perhaps as much by 

thought as by anything else. At all events, some people’s time is 

an empty vessel, and others a full one; and it is possible to crowd 
Infinite riches in a little room. 

Captain Trant’s sketch of Greece is, we believe, the latest, and 
certainly one of the best that has appeared. And his account of 
the Ottoman naval and military establishment is careful and com- 
prehensive. He enters a-good deal into the character of the Presi- 
dent, whom he accuses of being avery Machiavelian personage. He 
does not think very highly of the moral character of the Greeks, 
nor is he of opinion that a very free constitution would suit them 
just now, though he hopes they may be rendered worthy of it before 
long. But he does justice to the causes of their degradation, and 
cultivates every good expectation of them, like an honest man; that 
is to say, like one who wishes well to a good cause, and knows the 
benefit conferred on it by hoping. There is no account of the visit 
to Constantinople. But in the paragraph in which he says he has 
none for us, he contrives to give a few touches from the life, which 
let us into a better notion of the present state of things there, than 
a dull volume could have done. 

_ ‘So many books,’ he tells us, ‘have been published relative to that 
city, that I am not presumptuous enough to undertake a new version of 
an oft-told tale. I will only say that I had the honor of playing at 
ecarté with the Captain Pacha; that 1 saw numbers of the Sultan’s 
cabinet drinking the health of the King, and of Charles the Tenth, in 
bumpers of Champagne, at the supper table of Count Guilleminot, on 
which a large ham was placed; that I was present when Avney 
Bey, lieutenant-colonel of the cavalry of the guards, and first aid-de- 
camp to the Sultan, requested a lady to waltz with him, and conti- 
nued dancing during the whole evening; that the Turkish ladies 
have lowered so much of their veil, that the infidels are now per- 
mitted to see part of their forehead, and even the nose; and that 
Sultan Mahmoud wears boots, spurs, trowsers and gloves, just like a 
Christian !’ 

Weladd a passage from the Appendix. Mahmoud, with great 
difficulty, has continued to make his soldiers dress with a reasonable 
succinctness, though the officers one and all objected, when the 
dreadful Europeanism of peaks to their caps was proposed. But 
the strangest additions made by Mahmoud to his regiments are the 


bands. 


‘It is quite surprising, says Captain Trant, ‘ to hear the Turks 
who, two years ago, had no correct ideas of music, now playing 
with tolerable taste some of our most popular airs; “ Malbrook ” 
18 a great favourite ; and the drummers and fifers are to be heard 
practising the whole day. They play in very good time, and have 
an excellent ear for music, so that a great source of enjoyment is 
Opened to them; and they ought to consider themselves under 
great obligations to Mahmoud for introducing this art into his 
teh The Sultan’s band is extremely good ; and contains some 

lan performers; but the greater number of the musicians are 
young Turks, who have already made a great proficiency in their 
studies, and are capable of executing some of Rossini’s pieces of 


leader of his band, is a fine piece of music, and I heard it very well 
played by his musicians. It has since been introduced to the 
notice of our regiments, and is well known as the “ Sultan’s 
March.” The dress of the Turkish bands differs a little, but not 
materially, from that of the soldiers.’ 


One of the first objects our author encounters on the coast of 
Greece is “an old Venetian Fort,” from which he takes occasion 
to give a welcome account of the origin of the title of the Duke of 


Clarence. ‘ This fort,’ he tells us, ‘ in former days afforded protec- 
tion to the town of Clarentza, which by a strange decree of fortune 
has given the title of Clarence to our Royal Family. It would 
appear that, at the time when the Latin conquerors of Constan- 
tinople divided the Western Empire amongst their leading chief- 
tains, Clarentza, with the district around it, and which comprised 
almost all of ancient Elis, was formed into a duchy, and fell to 
the lot of one of the victorious nobles, who transmitted the title 
and dukedom to his descendants, until the male line failed, 
and the heiress of Clarence married into the Hainault family. By 
this union, Philippa, the consort of Edward the Third, became the 
representative of the Dukes of Clarence ; and on this account Prince 
Lionel became invested with the title, which has since remained in 
our Royal Family. It is certainly singular, that a wretched village 
in Greece should have bestowed its name upon the British monarch.» 


The following is a good account of scenes to be looked for by 
travellers in Greece, and of a case of misfortune which the anthor 
describes as having been experienced by “ almost every mother i® 
the Morea.” 


‘ Near the ruined Khan of Tripotamia’ (on the Erymanthus, the 
scene of Hercules’ conflict with the Boar) ‘ were some miserable huts, 
occupied by families who had settled there, and were now busily 
employed in collecting their harvest of Indian corn; they seemed 
to be in great misery, and the women and children were barely clad ; 
but the fruitfulness of the valley they inhabit promises them in future 
years of prosperity. 

‘ Shortly after dark, I agreed with my guides, that it would be 
advisable to stop at the first habitation we should see. My horses 
were completely exhausted, and the Greeks who accompanied me, 
after a march of seventeen hours, did not feel capable of proceeding 
farther. A light which we perceived at a short distance from 
the road, and towards which some shepherds were driving their 
flocks, led us to hope that we should find a village there ; but, after 
fighting our way through a host of barking dogs, we perceived that 
there was merely a bivouac constructed by peasants, who had de- 
scended from the mountain-village into the plains, for the purpose 
of gathering the harvest. We were instantly surrounded by the 
rustics, who, with eager curiosity, inquired what were our wishes. 
Food and lodging were wants easily understood, and which they 
hastened to gratify; the half of a hut was cleared out for my recep- 
tion, and the trifling sum of one dollar enabled me to purchase a 
sheep, which was forthwith placed whole before a fire to roast. 
My lodging for the night, though not exactly what a person unac- 
quainted with hardship would have deemed habitable, to me appeared 
a comfortable refuge from the cold" blasts of wind which rushed 
down the chasms of the mountains. A large fire blazed in the 
middle of the hut; and the maize with which it was partly filled 
having been cleared away, sufficient room was obtained for me to 
spread my cloak on the ground, and, by lying down, defend myself 
from the smoke, which, rising to the roof, escaped through 
the openings of the leaves. The zone or girdle of my hostess, orna- 
mented with silver bosses, hung against the walls, and the richly 
ornamented arms beside them indicated that my entertainers were 
not of the poorest class; all pretensions to finery having been swept 
away by the events of the war. When the husband was superin- 
tending the roasting of the sheep, his wife and another pretty young 
wonian came into the hut, and placed themselves opposite to me, 
and then taking the distaff and spindle in hand, commenced working. 
Whilst they catechised my servant as to my quality, some 
handsome though dirty little urchins crept in, one by one, 
and slunk behind their mothers, staring at me all the while 
with undisguised amazement, and, when I spoke to them, roaring 
most loudly, and seeking refuge in the lap of their parents, from 
the strange looks of the Frank. By degrees they were pacified, 


and then, in return for Theodore’s communications, mine hostess 
told her own tale of sorrow. Through her coarse attire and sun- 
burnt face I could trace the remains of great beauty; her full 
black eyes still sparkled with the fire of youth; although hard- 

















Music with brilliancy. A march composed for the Sultan, by the 


ship had impressed upon her features the stamp of age; and, whilst 
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she recounted the narrative of her sufferings, 1 observed the tears 
gushing down her cheek. There was no affectation in this—she 
ages what she felt—and I therefore believed her, and will relate 
the substance of her narrative, not as peculiar to herself alone, 
but as one which might apply to almost every mother in the Morea.’ 

‘ ——The sun was setting.’ (during Ibrahim Pacha’s incursion into 
this quarter). ‘ With that superstitious devotion characte- 
ristic of the Greeks, the members of the congregation were 
humbling themselves before the altar, when, on a sudden, other 
sounds than the chants of the priests burst upon their ears: the 
clattering of horses’ hoofs, the appalling shout of Allah! Allah! 
Allah! resounded through the building, and in an instant the sanc- 
tuary was invaded by a host of Arabs. A dreadful scene ensued: 
the mingled calls upon Jesus and Mahommed were soon indistinctly 
heard—and the name of the Prophet was alone audible. The 
priests were inhumanly massacred at the altar where they had been 
Officiating ; and the few Greeks who desperately attempted to de- 
fend their shrieking wives and children were instantaneously 
butchered. The women, and boys under twelve years of age, were 
reserved for a fate still more dreadful—hopeless slavery ! 

* My hostess chanced at the first alarm to be near a postern-gate, 
and availing herself of the opportunity, she rushed through it with 
many others ; but when she had gone some distance, she found that 
her child was missing—he had become a slave to the Moslems! Her 
agony may be conceived: at one moment she thought of turning 
back, but in time recollected that she would only render herself a 
captive, without the least chance of being united to the boy; and 
she saw that her only hope of saving him, was by paying a heavy 
ransom. 

* The conflagration of Dacouni, which immediately followed the 
sack of the monastery, enabled her to rescue but little of her pro- 
perty from the hands of the Arabs; having, however, by the sacri- 
fice of all that she possessed procured a thousand piastres, (about 
15/.) she followed the bloody traces of his captors to Patras, where 
the Turks offered the child for sale, and the poor mother was 
enabled to redeem him. The boy, who was resting his head in his 
mother’s lap, seemed little to feel the pain he had given her, and 
which even now called tears to her eyes; but the woman her com- 
panion was much affected, and said that she should never see two 
of her children again, for that they were slaves at Alexandria.’ 


A less melancholy female picture is afforded us in the description 
of the daughter of Signor Pasqualigo, the British Vice-consul at 
Pyrgos. All the travellers who had lately visited this part of 
Greece, had returned deeply interested in her beauty. 


of thelrevolution, undertook with the men under his command, assisted 
by the Argives, to defend the town against the attack of a corps of 
Turks advancing from Corinth. The position he occupied was 
strong: the dry but deep bed of the Inachus covered his front, his 
flanks were protected, anda long walk, erected to prevent the over. 
flow of the river, afforded-a secure shelter for the greater part of his 
men. Theremainder threw up taméours, behind which they con. 
cealed themselves, and their wives and children assembled on the 
Phoroneian hill, in the fond expectation of seeing their countrymen 
triumph over the Moslems. The Turkish force slowly advanced 
over the Argolic plain, on the road leading from Mycene; it was 
composed solely of tivity, and approached the Greek position with 
the caution that experience had taught them was requisite; but on 


this occasion prudence was needless. The Greeks, instead 
| of reserving their fire until the Turks were within a cer. 
'tain range, fired a random volley when ‘the enemy was 
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| 


| 


| 
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‘On my approaching the house,’ says the Captain, ‘a pair of | 
sparkling black eyes, which I saw peeping from behind a window, | 


and the succeeding chatter of female voices, assured me that the 
lady in question was within; and when I ascended the steps, a 


very pretty young girl in her national costume, with arched eye- | 


brows, oriental eyes, and an European complexion, stepped forward 
to welcome me in the absence of her father. 

‘Amidst the squalid wretchedness which Pyrgos presented, the 
apparition of such a pretty person wa3 quite gratifying, and I most 
cordially subscribed to the received opinion respecting her attrac- 
tions. Katrina and her sister Euprosyne having ushered me into 
the house, and invited me to rest upon the sofa until the arrival 
of their father, commenced preparing a dinner for me; and 
when it was ready they brought it in themselves, and waited 
at table; not from necessity, for they had many servants, 
but merely in persuance of the ancient custom, which appears 
to have remained firmly rooted in Greece since the days of 
Homer. A person who is unaccustomed to Greek habits finds 
these attentions irksome, and feels inclined every moment to 
request the lady not to give herself any trouble; but when we reflect 
that, not many centuries since, our noble dames performed almost 
equally menial offices, and that in the heroic ages, even the daughters 
of kings scrupled not, when fulfilling the sacred rite of hospitality, 
to wait upon the stranger, we set aside our modern notions of devo- 
tion to the weaker sex, and ate, perhaps, not sorry to find that, for 
once, it is our turn to take the lead. Pretty Katrina had however 
one great defect, in common with her countrywomen; her eyebrows 
were painted, and her cheeks were rouged; but this is so customary 
among the Greeks, that they scarce attempt to disguise it.’ 


At p. 128, is an interesting account of the Cave of Jocrisse, one 
of those natural places of refuge, in which men were glad during 
the late troubles to get a nest with the fowls of the air. It is mid- 
way up an almost perpendicular cliff four or five hundred feet high, 
and makes one dizzy to read of it. 


banks of the Inachus, which, to judge by the depth and width of its 
bed, should be a river of some importance; but even now, in the 
midst of January, it was quite dry—the fall of the ground is so 
rapid, that the water collected by the melting of the snows, or rain, 
in the mounéains, is carried off in a very few hours; and as it rushes 
down with great violence, a channel is formed quite dispropor- 
tionate to the body of water it conveys. ur principal object for 
proceeding in this direction, which is not possessed of any classical 
tnterest, was to view the cave in which a celebrated Greek chief, 





| tion. 


| feeding in the valleys beneath. 
‘My next excursion from Argos was to the west,’along the | 


still distant—the Turkish horsemen instantly charged, before 
the Greeks had time to reload, the position was forced, and 
an indiscriminate slaughter took place of all those whose 
flight had not been successful. Jocrisse, with two hundred of his 
immediate followers, hastened towards the cave he had already pre- 
pared as a place of refuge, and it being only three miles from Argos, 
he reached it in safety. Towards this spot we walked; and when 
we entered the wild valley formed by the rugged mountains border- 
ing the Inachus, my companion pointed to a tremendous cliff, quite 
perpendicular, and four or five hundred fect high: above it rose a 
a0 peak; whilst below, a rapid slope led to, the banks of the 
Inachus. Midway up this gigantic wall, I saw a small black speck, 
like an opening in the rock, such as would be a fit place for 
the eagle to build his nest, quite secure from the intrusions 
of men, and this proved to be the cavern. As we climbed up 
the mountains, and approached the base of the precipice, [ 
could more distinctly perceive a flight of steps leading to the cave; 
an olive-tree grew at its mouth, and a wall partly closed the en- 
trance. At the foot of the precipice were the remains of some 
huts, which had afforded a temporary shelter to that portion of 
the Argives who claimed the protection of Jocrisse, and some small 
cavities in the adjoining rocks, had likewise been used as dwelling- 
places. When I gazed upwards at the cave, I felt that my wish to 
ascend was fast evaporating: the steps were extremely narrow, and 
had no parapet; and half-way up there was a_ broken ladder. 
One false step would have been destruction: I however ran 
up the first range of steps, and reached the ladder; part of it was 
gone, and I already felt giddy from the effect of my elevated situa- 
The second range of steps was not so difficult ; but when 
[ saw the third my resolution alinost failed—they were not above 
two feet wide: on my left rose the precipice, to which I tena- 
ciously clung; and on the right one glance assured me that 
there was nothing to protect me. 

‘ | feared to look again, and springing upwards, reached the pro- 
jecting ledge of rock in front of the cavern. Here was an open 
space of about twenty feet long and as many broad, and built round 
with a parapet; at one end grew the olive-tree, under it was a pile 
of howitzer shells, and in the opposite corner a sinall house for the 
reception of the chieftain. A recess closed by a door appeared to 
hare been the powder magazine; and the interior of the cavern was 
spacious, and said to be supplied with a sufficiency of water. 

‘In this singular spot, two hundred men, , with women 
and children, established themselves: they succeeded in hoisting 
two brass guns into their airy fortification—they supplied 
it with three months’ provisions: their commanding situation, em- 
bracing a view of the Argolic plain and valley of the Inachus, ren- 
dered a surprisal impossible ; and if they were attacked, they could 
draw up the ladder, shut the upper gate, and destroy the assailants 
by a desperate fire from above. Nothing can give a better idea of 
the determination with which the Greeks avoided all compromise 
with their persecutors, and of the privations they endured, than the 
sight of this cavern. Driven as they were from their valleys, their 
houses destroyed, and their crops trampled under foot, the poor 
peasants felt happy in obtaining a refuge in their mountain caves: 
they thus also rescued their flocks of sheep from the grasp of the 
enemy; and although they were exposed to the chill air of the 
mountains, and to the extremes of heat and cold—although their 
aged people fell victims to the hardships they encountered, and that 
their offspring were, in like manner, the victims of misery—freedom, 
even thus qualified, was better than slavery. The various mountains 
of the Morea are full of caves, which at times have been the home 
of the population; and even now the smoke that sometimes is seen 
curling above their dark entrances, and the human figures standing 
near, point them out as the residence of shepherds whose flocks are 

‘ In the earliest ages, before the Egyptians sent their colonies to 
Greece, and that the rude inhabitants were instructed in the social 
arts, these caverus formed their dwelling-places ; and when the 
minds of men became refined, and they gave a loose to the 


‘play of the imagination, they peopled these dens with the fertile 


| creations of romance and superstition, 


t . . 
Each cave had its Faun 


or Dryad—each fountain its Nymph. I viewed the descent from 


| the cave with some degree of trepidation; but when I recollected 


named Jocrisse, had taken post with his band during the war. | 


Jocrisse, who was one of the Cypiteni of Greees at the commencemen 


that the Greek women were daily in the habit of going up and 
down the steps with their children oa their backs, I was ashamed 
of my alarm, and by refraining from looking downwards reached 
the bottom i. safety.’ 
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There is a good plate by Freeman of this formidable retreat, with | battles are going on; the patriots the day by dint of 
the angular path up to it, looking like a diagram cut on a flat sur- | the usual hurras, and pn bo that they do; and triumphant flags, 
here are several plates, all by the same artist, which illus- | Y°®S and arms are in a concluding chorus. We must 
face. There are h y ~ | not forget that there are dances, and that Mr Bianp is 
trate well the passages to which they refer. We congratulate the |. brave Colonel, and Mr Wepster a cowardly Overseer. One 
Publishers on the improvement they have made in this respect, and | of the dances, half of peasant girls and half soldiers, has a good 
have no doubt they will find it to their advantage. The public have | effect, especially at the termination, when the military, separating 
ignorantly put up with bad engravings a good while; but their ill | themselves on one side, gallantly lower their flags to the females on 
name gets abroad, and has its effect at last, even upon those who the side opposite; though regimentals and clattering boots do not 
Besides, Mr Colburn’ k accord with the exercise of the “ light fantastic toe.” The writing 
know least about them. eaten Wr Corsare’s books have always of the piece is so poor, that we believe the audience did not notice 
been so handsomely printed, that bad plates were as disgraceful to | g single sentence in it, with the exception of one or two put in the 
them, as pewter buttons would be on a good coat. mouth of Wensrer; and these they laughed at, merely because 
they are spoken by a man in a fright. And the verses! We will 
not do the author the disservice to quote them. He would plead, 
perhaps, in oe _ he — pets wa ote to = 
music ; but at least he need not have run them out of all possible 
measure, so as to render them a serious imitation of Swift’s Letter 
~ AngcpoTe or Mrs Jorpan.—When Mrs Jordan applied to Tate | Of Mary the Cook. The = is certainly the worst of Mr Planché’s 
Wilkinson for an engagement, he asked her what line she chose, productions. The best thing in the whole business is the scenery. 
whether tragedy, genteel comedy, low comedy, opera, or farce ; she There are some fine views of Swiss villages and mountains. We do 
answered, to his great astonishment, al/.—Though he much doubted | 8©t except the music. Rossini is a man of genius, though he has 
such versatile talents, he promised her a trial, and she was announced | Consented to pour forth a multitude of common-places ; but either 
for Calista in the ‘ Fair Roubean? with songs after the play, and pk a= 4 not a ot ts sabia aaa «4 ~ 
i € Virgin Unmasked ;’ al ich s mplished, wlram Lei has scarcely . 
Pa de delicht of the sew ih —T enormous specimen of his common-place, We thought the conclud- 
I ° F : . . _ | ing line of the first air the very best bit of composition, and almost 
P A Poor R. hel dd igs Pang a = acter, who in Pronouncing | the only one. Like hart and tmpart poetry, it may be called noise 
O Jupiter ! ae oe, ae and, and “O earth, held It UP, | and destroys music. There is a prodigious quantity of clamour, 
aid, © The fellow has committed a solecism with his hand. of starts and quaint passages without meaning, and heaps of notes 
The same facetious personage, when a very small bottle of wine | 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 











such as (without exaggeration) any man acquainted with the 
was brought in, with the praise that it was very old, remarked that | orchestra of a theatre might whistle all the way he went home 
“it was very little of its age.” | from Drury lane to Paddington. There is a want of melody 
Cuoice aNp Destiny.—An actress being asked why she had | throughout. If any of the airs are Tyrolean ys we believe they 
married a very ugly husband, said, “Gallants ought to be hand- | #fe) even those are not favourable specimens of native music, but 
some; but husbands as it pleased God.” fantastic without the beauties of fancy. Yet we must add, that 
the audience applauded the spectacle here and there, and seemed 
ae fini = mae = | unanimous in their eg a ~—o fell. pat go and 
TH 2 a x the name of Rossin1 took them in. However, we are glad to see 
THE PLAY-GOER, they begin to think they like music. 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | ‘Tocomplete our disappointment, we must confess that we have 
not yet heard Mr Partuies in anything which leads us to admire 
him as we expected to do. He is abetter actor than most singers ; 
but that is saying little ; and his voice though manly, and seconded 
Davry Lane.—Hofer.—Turning the Tables.—And The Illustrious Stranger. by a correct ear and taste, is too much in his throat, seeming to be 
CovENT Garven.—The Carnival at Naples.—Hide and 8eek.—And Teddy the | jovested with fat. We miss genius in him, and the power of 
— touching the feelings. We hope we have not yet heard him in 

















PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 























Covent GARDEN. 
We have scarcely a word to say in favour of the opera of Hofer, | 
the Tell of the Tyrol, which we saw last night, even though the | 
music is by Rossint. The reader knows the story of the hero, | 
who was an iankeeper in the Tyrol, and a brave and good man, | 
though it is stretching a point to equalize his fame with that | 
of Tell. Hofer did not throw off a yoke like the greater patriot. He | 
only hindered its being changed for another, to which his countrymen | 
had not been used. He did well to hinder their being bartered like | 
cattle: it is only a pity that some authors, who assume a right to | 
praise him, and who do it, not because he fought for liberty, but | 
because he was a partizan of the House of Austria, do not tell us of | 
the numberless instances in which that same house have guaranteed | 
the same kind of transfers, and availed themselves of the iniquity. | 
The House of Austria cut a poor figure in a story about freedom,— 
they who are celebrated as partitioners of Poland, and despots of | 


. : ‘ ° 
Italy, and who now this minute are keeping hundreds of Italian pa- | 


trots in their citadels and dungeons, some of them under sentences | 
of thirty years’ imprisonment, purely for wishing to see their country 


| 
independent. What would the Hofers of Lombardy say to this | 
opera ? 


If there were any plot worth detailing in this piece, we would | 
givean account of it, partly for the sake of the hero’s memory. But | 
there is none. Hofer sings a good deal, and his name is frequently 
mentioned. He also stalks about in a fierce hat. But he is a very 
melodramatic personage. The whole piece is a sort of melodrama, 


with Rossint’s music brought to bear upon it from the opera of 
William Tell, A giri of the name of Bertha (Miss Pearson) is 
seized as a hostage by the Bavarians, because a patriot is not given | 
up: battles take place under the auspices of Hofer; the girl escapes 
and joins the companions, who arm themselves and fight like the | 
men; she has a lover, (SINCLAIR) who vows a great deal of ven- | 


parts the most favourable to his talent. Certainly Hofer is favoura- 
ble to nobody but the scene-painter. 

What a relief, after all this disappointment, was the new farce ; 
which was successful, and deserved to be so. Itis called Turning 
the Tables,and is founded ona piece which was performed last year 
by the French Company, and which was itself founded on a piece 
by Mo.iere,—his Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. The author is Mr 

OOLE. 

Miss Knibbs (Miss Favcrr) the daughter of a retired linen-draper 
at Uxbridge, and a sort of Precieuse Ridicule, who calls herself 
Celestina instead of Sally, falls in love with the genteel patronymic 
of Mr Edgar de Courcy, an attorney’s clerk (Mr Vinine) ; and 
hoping to merge into it the unbecoming monosyllable Knibbs, is 
doubly agonized, and thrown doubly in love, on being told by her 
papa (Mr Hugues) that she is to prepare for the addresses of a 
horrible unknown, of the name of Jeremiah Bumps. 

The lovers have recourse to a mutual friend, Jack Humphreys 
(Mr Liston) who having little wit and a great notion of it, is the 
oracle of his country town; though, by the way, he is a little too 


| illiterate to account for the ascendancy, unless we suppose that his 


want of common English is pieced out by his money. It looks 
like it; for on his advising the lovers to elope, and being told by 
Mr Edgar de Courcy that he has no cash to do it with, he does not 
propose to help him. 

Jack, among his other sovereign humours, such as repeating his 
own bad things, laughing immoderately at them, and praising a 
blunder as much as if it had been a hit,—has this especial one ; 
that when anybody utters a smart saying, or proposes something 
pleasant to be done, he either sneers at it or calls it an interference, 
and then, proposing to mend it with something of his own, repeats the 
identical invention. A friend, whom he treats in this manner,— Thorn- 
ton (Mr J.Vin1nG) comes with him to the consultation with the lovers, 


| and suggests as an expedient for nullifying the pretensions of Bum 


(Mr Cooper) that he shall be quizzed and made ridiculous when he 
comes, besides being beset by Jack's wife (Mrs C. Jones) under 
pretence of her being a damsel who had received a promise of mar- 
riage from him. ‘To have as many irons in the fire as possible, an 
uncouth simpleton of a servant, Patty Larkins, (Mrs OrGer) is at 
the same time sent to perplex him on his arrival by the stage, and 


| direct him to a wrong house. 


The servant in her way through the town, sees Bumps looking 
about him, but having heard degrading accounts of his appearances, 
has no notion that so nice a young man is the hideous unknown. 














| He accosts her; she tattles, servant-like ;: and Bumps, who is better 
| than his name, and sees his vantage ground immediately, is let into 
Pops of muskets, and marches of soldiers, shew us that the all the secrets of the conspiracy. He learns moreover what sort of 


geance: divers attidinizing scenes in the mountains, with occasional 
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Mr Thornton, with 
whom she danced somewhere, against the wishes of Mr De Courcy ; 
and secondly, that Mrs Humphreys, Jack’s wife, is not a person who 
ought to give herself airs over poor servants, having been once seen 
going in a hackney-eoach with a strange gentleman to Vauxhall; a 
point in her history, upon which the town oracle is sore. 


In the course of five minutes, Bamps makes up his mind on all | 


these matters ; and modifying his dress a little so as to look like a 
clown, goes to the direction which the servant mentions as not 
intended for him, and finds a conspirator or two prepared for their 
hoax. They are speedily joined by Jack Humphreys, dressed in a 
floundering suit of regimentals, who is introduced as the great 
General Jacko,—a gentleman who has killed as many men as the 
visitor has hairs upon his head. Bumps, staring and scraping 
about him, tolook rustic, receives the information with reverence ; 
and the General, turning and giving the wink every moment to his 
friends, commences his banter by claiming the stranger as old ac- 
quaintance, and asking him if he does not remember him. He 
also proposes, in the jollity of a renewed intercourse, that all the 
parties present shall try in some way or other to take the others in, 
and that if he (the General) loses, he shall forfeit a wager of ten 
guineas. The clown begs to know where he had the honour of 
seeing his new friend, and by what token. The General re- 
lies at a ball, and by the token of his having tripped up his 

eels. This is acknowledged to be a capital joke by the winkers. 
“ Oh it was you that tripped up my heels, was it?” says the 


rustic; “‘ Well, Lam glad of that” (at this the winking redoubles) : | 


“ for,’ quoth Bumps, “I have been wanting to know who it was, 
that I might demand satisfaction.” At this horrible word, the Ge- 


neral, who is no hero, affects to banter the other by stalking up to | 


him, and proposing to meet him the next day; but the visitor draws 


a tight little pair of pistols out of his pocket, and (always maintain- | 


ing his rustic carriage) is for settling the matter on the spot. Jack, 
beginning to shift his ground about the room, says he never fights 


with pistols, but with a sword—drawing at the same time the terrible | 


one by his side. Bumps affects to start at this, but ina moment 


discloses a sword from out his stick, and begins shewing fence. In | 


a word, the General, with great humiliation and self-resentment, is 
forced to beg pardon. These mancuvres not succeediug, Jack’s 
wife comes in, as the deserted mistress, and Bumps pretends to be 
in a great taking. At length he owns that he does know the lady : 
the triumph redoubles; and the lovers are congratulating them- 
selves on their essape, when the General is thrown into a horrible 
consternation {by the mention of the “ Vauxhall coach!” Bumps 
owns that he took the lady once in a coach to Vauxhall, but 
protests that he never promised her marriage. Jack bursts away 
indignant from his wife, who in vain tries to get out of this unex- 
pected consequence of her jest by appealing to her “ dear H.” and 
calling on allthe gods to witness her innocence. The lovers, little 
earing for the disaster, are still congratulating themselves, and 
defying the visitor, when the latter says that if the young 
lady is not to be his, she will at least not be Mr De Courcy’s, 
for he has good reason to know that she loves her cousin 
Thornton, “the gentleman she danced with at a ball.’ Here 
is a new explosion; the tables are now all fairly turned. In 
fine, after a good deal of pleasantry among the discordant parties 
(Jack calling his wife a cicatrice, telling her she has exonerated her 
reputation, and bidding her go to her paramount) the stranger 
resumes his own character, rewounces the lady handsomely, but re- 
wards himself for the trouble he has been put to, by claiming the 
lost wager of poor Jack. At the same time he relieves Jach’s 
feelings and those of the lover, by telling them that he 
knows nothing against either of the ladies, and shewing how he 
picked up his gossip about them. It is a pleasant touch on the 
art of Jack’s wife, when her husband tells her that he has no 
le any suspicions of the gentleman, that she says something 
aside to the effect that “ he was not the man.” 


We have run this criticism to such length, in consequence of the 


pleasure the piece gave us, that we have only room to say, that all 
the performers in it did well, especially Liston and Mrs Orcer. 


Cooper also deserves to be mentioned for assuming well the half- | 
witted rustic. Liston was “ in excellent fooling,” humoring his winks 
and other mistakes admirably ; and Mrs Orcer will add the dunder- | 


headed communications and wonderments of Patty Larkins to the 
list of those natural performances of servants and country girls, 
which are becoming identified with her name. We never saw her 
perform better, nor the audience manifest a more particular sense 


of it. we 


PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 





Ape.ru: Tuearre.— Wreck Ashore—Black Vulture— | 


Quadrupeds. 
Surrey Tueatre.—The Rover’s Bride —The Sleep 
Walker—The Devil’s Walk. 
CopurG Tueatre.— Silver Knight—Joseph [1— Mu- 
tiny at Spithead and the Nore. 


TorrennaM Street Tueatre. — Smugeler’s Isle — | 


Master’s Rival — Tekc!i— Child of 
Nature. 


| 
| Lady Percy, 


| Ulrica, Miss FAUCIT, 


ANE. 


This Evening. the Historical Play of 
HENRY THE FOURTH. 
(By Suaxsrearg). 

Miss FAUCIT, Mrs Quickly. 
Henry the Fourth, Mr COOPER, 
Prince of Wales. Mr VINING, Douglas, Mr COOKE, 
Prince John, Miss CHIKINI, Woreester, Mr HAMMERTON, 
Hotspur, Mr MACREADY, 
Vernon, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Walter Blunt, Mr J. VINING 
|- Sir John Falstaff, Mr DOWTON, ‘ 
| Westmoreland, Mr C, JONES, Northumberland, Mr THOMPSON 
Poins, Mr H. WALLACK, : 
Gadshill, Mr FENTON, Peto, Mr YARNOLD, 
Bardolph, Mr SALTER, Francis, Mr ROSS, 
| Ist Carrier, Mr HUGHES, 2nd Carrier, Mr TAYLEURE 
Travellers, Messrs Eaton, Dowsing. Bishop, Walsh, . 
Sheriff, Mr Cathie, Ist Messenger, Mr Honner, 
2nd Messenger, Mr Cramer, Servant, Mr S. Jones, 
Previous to the Play, P. De Winter's Overture to ‘ ‘Tamerlane.’ 
After the Play, Rossiui’s Overture to ‘ Torvaldo e Dorlisea.’ 
Previous to Charles XII, Spontini’s Overture to * Ferdinand Cortez,’ 
After “hich, (second time) a New Farce, to be called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poote.] 
| Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Pattw Larkins, Mrs ORGER. 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Thoraton, Mr J. VINING, 


Mrs C. JONES, 


| 


To conclude with 
CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
[By Mr Prancue] 
Eudiga, Mrs WAYLETT. 
Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, Mr FARREN, 
Major Vanberg, Mr COOPER, 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk, Mr HARLEY, 
Adam Brock, Mr LISTON, 
Gustavus, Mr J. VINING, Colone} Reichel, Mr COOKE. 





To morrow, The Hypocrite; The National Guard; and a Farce. 
On Monday, The Brigand ; The National Guard ; and The Conscript. 
On Tuesday, Hofer; A Farce ; and other Entertainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[From the German of Korzesve}. 
Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 


Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Clandine, Miss PERRY, 
Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 
The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
Baron Steinfort, Mr WARDE, 


Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 
Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture * D’ Adrien.” 
After the Play, Beethoven's Overture ‘To the Men of Promethens,’ 
Previous tu the Farce, Rossini’s Overture to * faneredi.’ 


After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
[iy Mr Luny]. 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E TREE, Charloite, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordaunt, Mr DIDDEAR, Merton. Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, Mr KEELEY. 
To con lute with (first time at this Theatre) the Farce of 
MONSIEUR TONSON. 
[By Mr MonecnierF } 
Madame Bellegarde, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Adolphine de Courcey, Miss LAWRENCE, 
Mrs DALY. 
Tom King, Mr WRENCH, 
Jack Ardourly, Mr DURUSET, 


Mrs Thomson, 
M. Morbleu. Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Mr Thompson, Mr F. MATHEWS, 
Rusty, Mr TURNOOR, Useful, Mr HENRY, 7 
Nap, Mr EVANS, Trap, Mr FULLEK, Wanton, Mr ADDISON, 
Fip, Mr HORREBOW, Snap, Mr IRWIN, 
To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; Hide and Seek ; and Black Eyed 
Susan. 
| On Monday, The Stranger; Teddy the Tiler; and Robert the Devil. 
On Tuesday, The Carnival at Naples; Hide and Seek ; and other 
Entertainments. 
On Wednesday, The Provoked Husband; Hide and Seek ; and Black 
| Eyed Snsan. 
| On Thursday, As You Like It; Hide and Seek. 
Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
| parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) 5 sold by 
J.Cuappet, 98 Rovai Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fist), 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door @ 
| Fladong’s Hotel; at Eners’s Library, Old Bond street, and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen 
C. and W. Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 




















